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OUR BUOYS. 


In British waters, the danger-spots which have 
been longest marked by buoys are those at the 
entrance to the Thames, at some of which buoys 
were laid previous to 1684; and no doubt the 
Nore Sand was buoyed for the benefit of the salts 
of old, even long before that date. But the buoys 
used at the period referred to must have been 
of an exceedingly primitive make, and quite 
‘little uns’ in comparison with those now to be 
seen in the same positions, notwithstanding that 
one of the most deceptive features in our modern 
buoys is their apparent size. Indeed, a buoy, how- 
ever large, looks such a speck on the face of the 
sea, riding as it does with a great portion under 
water, that at first we can hardly credit the fact, 
that scarcely any buoys are of less size than a life- 
guardsman. Yet it is so; and the few four and 
five feet buoys which are in use are only laid to 
mark such by-ways as the channels in rivers like 
the Exe, the Conway, and the Dee. The average 
size of buoys, in fact, is about eight feet, and they 
go on increasing in size up to twenty feet, the huge 
buoys of the last-mentioned size being very appro- 
priately termed ‘monsters.’ The North East Spit 
Buoy, at the east end of Margate Sand, is of this 
class ; and some idea of the progress that has been 
made in the efficient buoyage of our shores may 
be gained from the fact, that up to the year 1849 
an eight-feet buoy was considered sufficiently 
large for this important station. 

The forms of buoys are extremely varied, and 
experience has hardly yet decided in favour of any 
one particular kind. ‘The prime requisites in a 
buoy,’ say the authorities, ‘are, that it should be 
conspicuous, distinctive, and permanent.’ In form 
it should be angular, and in colour dark. The 
best shape, though, is still a matter of opinion, 
although the question of colour is so far definitely 
settled that black and red are now the only colours 
used singly in painting buoys. It may seem 
odd, but it is a fact, that the most practised eye 
finds it simply impossible at times, in broad day- 


la, 


light, to distinguish a red buoy from a black one, 


even when close at hand. White, after being used 
singly for many years, has for several reasons—the 
action of the weather and the water on it, the 
inability of the eye to distinguish it under certain 
conditions of light, or in a sea with any surf, and 
its general unsuitableness—been discarded, and is 
now only used on party-coloured buoys. When 
white buoys were used, it was, we believe, invari- 
ably found that the dirtier they were allowed to 
get the more visible they became, being, indeed, 
the very opposite in this respect to the coats of 
Austrian soldiers, with regard to which we have 
seen it stated, that they soon become so dirty as to 
resemble the light-gray of our own Volunteers, 
whose uniform is calculated to render them all 
but invisible at a distance. Of course the back- 
ground on which the colour is shewn makes all the 
difference. 

One uniform system of buoyage is now applied 
to all channels, and it is so simple that, by under- 
standing the principle, any of our readers—land- 
lubbers though they be—may conduct a vessel 
safely into harbour. Not that we would advise 
them to try their hand at pilotage, however. The 
system consists in marking ‘the starboard (right- 
hand) side entering by black or red buoys only, 
and the port (left-hand) side by black or red buoys 
checkered or striped vertically with white. Middle 
grounds, where they exist in a channel, are marked 
by black or red buoys with white bands or hori- 
zontal stripes; and other obstructions, in the shape 
of wrecks, are marked by green buoys. Green, 
indeed, seems to be the danger colour afloat as red 
is on shore, for we observe that any sunken craft, 
even in the Thames, is marked by the Conservancy 
Board with a barge flying a green flag. 

The large buoys are not only distinguished by 
name, of which more hereafter, but by the kind of 
beacon that surmounts them, Thus, some bear a 
globe, some a diamond, some a cage, some a 
triangle, and others an inverted triangle; all 
these beacons, by-the-bye, being so ingeniously 
constructed that their form can be seen from any. 
point of observation. 


The buoys themselves, as at present used, are 


— 
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made either of wood or iron, and there are many 
arguments urged in favour of both kinds; but the 
latter are now preferred in most instances, and 
indeed we may say, as far as buoys of large size are 
concerned, that iron has quite superseded wood. 
Numerous patents have been taken out from time 
to time for buoys of improved construction ; and 
the manufacture of all large buoys entails a con- 
siderable amount of engineering skill. Contracts 
are entered into for their supply 5 it takes months 
some 0} bey cost hundreds 
of pounds, In uoys generally are very expen- 
as may from the fact, that 
the cost of those commonly used varies from about 
er pounds to two hundred and 
pounds ; and the latter is by no means the maxi- 
mum price that will have to be paid for buoys 
meses | designed for use. The Nun buoy, which 
is only to mark wrecks, is the a thing 
in the shape of a buoy, costing only about nine 
or ten pounds; but then it cannot be con- 
sidered as coming within the category of buoys 
proper, which include those with hollow, flat, 
convex, and egg bottoms; can-buoys, keel-buoys, 
keel-can buoys ; can-reversed and spiral or conical 
buoys. The buoy most commonly used is the can- 
buoy, which generally floats on its side, and has, 
when seen in the water, somewhat of the cut of 
a kettle-drum. The can-reversed buoy, though, 
which is simply a can-buoy turned upside down, 
and moored from the centre of the base, is as 
totally unlike its former self as can well be con- 
ceived, even supposing us to have made every 
allowances for the change in its position. But with- 
out the aid of drawings and specifications, it is 
almost impossible to give our readers an exact idea 
of the various kinds of buoys ; and we must there- 
fore content ourselves with stating that the egg, 
and hollow bottom buoys, which are much the 
same in appearance afloat, are used in the most 
exposed situations, and are superior to all others 
in at least two very important particulars—namely, 
that less of them in proportion to their size is 
under water, and that they retain their upright 
position under almost any circumstances. 

Although wood and iron only are used at pres- 
ent in the manufacture of buoys, a great many 
other materials have been proposed for their con- 
struction ; and such substances even as cork and 

tta-percha have been tried, the inventors of 

moys of these materials considering that the 
o-- of their buoys lay in their weakness. 
The fallacy that a buoy should be made of some- 
thing which will ‘ give, instead of offering resist- 
ance to the force of the sea, has, however, long 
since been exploded. Among other pro for 
buoys of a particular description are to be found 
plans for refuge-buoys, into which shipwrecked 
persons might enter; but, praiseworthy as any 
attempts in this direction are, we fear that there 
is little hope of their success. Indeed, in an 
riment once with a buoy constructed on this 
principle, two men were nearly drowned. 

Buoys are, with few exceptions, moored only by 
a single chain to a sinker or mushroom anchor. 
The chain is usually part of the old cable of a 
light-vessel. Its length varies from twice to three 
times the depth of the water at high tide, accord- 
ing to the size and position of the buoy. The 

inker also varies in weight from eight to thirty- 
two hundredweight, according to the size of the 


buoy. These moorings are much gy than are 
absolutely required, but they save the frequent 
replacing which others more in proportion would 
probably render necessary. 

Every three months the position of all buoys is 
verified; and every six months, in March and 
September, all wooden buoys, except the very 
large ones, are ‘ shifted’—that is, replaced by clean 
buo: This ‘ buoy-shifting’ is a duty which calls 
forth all the skill and energy of the officers and 


danger is ee trifling? Well, this is 


fitted with bells, so that even in a dead cali, the 
swell of the ocean causes them to give forth a 
melancholy ding at intervals—and surely nothing 
can be more dismal than the tolling of a bell on a 
buoy at sea, One great thing to be said in favour 
of bell-buoys is, that when most — they 
prove most efficient ; for the worse the weather, 
and the heavier the sea, the more lively the old 
buoy, and the more vigorous its bell. Unfor- 
tunately, the latter has been but too often the last 
sound heard by those whose death-knell it rings 
as they sink into ‘their vast and wandering’ grave. 

Of late, the number of buoys of this class has 
been very greatly increased, and we believe it is 
in contemplation to make them still more common. 
There are, however, one or two things to be said 
against them. In the first place, it has always 
been deemed highly objectionable to lead the 
mariner into the way of trusting to sounds at all 

lace, incale e ma one by a bell- 
Soar that has broken adrift, for instead of being 
borne along noiselessly by the current like an 
ordinary buoy, it tells a treacherous tale wherever 
it goes, and is almost as bad as a false light. 

e employment of bell-buoys on rather an 
extensive scale was once conceived in a proposal 
to encompass each end of the Goodwin Sands with 
a floating fence or barricade, which was to consist 
of iron vessels, one hundred feet long, with a mast 
and ball enclosing a bell. Each vessel was to have 
strong moorings of its own, and to be attached at 
each end to the vessels next it by coupling-irons, 
in the same way as railway carriages. But, like 
the majority of such plans, this one was not 
adopted. other proposal in this line is so 
whimsical, that it is next to impossible to consider 
it as serious. It was suggested to have floating 
fog-whistles rising at every hundred yards from a 
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’ men composing the crews of the Trinity House 
vessels, for the buoys are for the most part placed | 
to guard dangerous shoals, and their change has 
often to be effected under very unfavourable circum- 
. stances. The buoys brought in are carefully sur- 
veyed, and either condemned as unfit for further 
i service, or else repaired and ae pew for future use. 
a The large buoys are not shifted regularly, but are 
) cleaned and painted annually at their stations. 
. While considering that buoys are of the greatest 
service to shipping, our readers may yet feel 
| inclined to ask how the shipping manage to 
get on without them in the night-time, when 
| they cannot be seen. Surely, one might argue, if 
a channel can be safely navigated on a dark 
| night, what necessity is there for | 
. | which can only be seen in the daytime, when the 
1 [one also to which a good deal of attention has | 
| | been given; and to remedy it, we find sound first 
| of all brought to the rescue. Buoys have been 
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tta-percha pipe, five miles long, the same to be 
a on shore with’ a pair of black- 
smith’s bellows. If this plan were put in opera- 
tion, the originator that he might be 
allowed to blow the first pair of bellows himself. 

Numerous plans for lighting buoys have also 


’ been devised ; but whether we shall ever see our 


rocks, and shoals, and sands encircled by so many 
ies, as it were, yet remains to be seen. At 
present, the successfully effected in this 
way has been the lighting of the Arnish Beacon 
on the north coast of Scotland. This beacon, 
which consists of a cone of cast-iron plates sur- 
mounted with a lantern containing a glass prism, 
is lit by means of a light thrown upon it from 
Stornoway Light-house ; and the deception of this 
ap t light is said to be so ect, that the 
fishermen will not believe that there is not a real 
light on the beacon. The French, too, we believe 
have the top of their bell-buoys surmounted with 
a triangular prism, furnished with mirrors, which 
are intended to reflect the rays of the sun or 
neighbouring lights; but whether these buoys 
answer this particular purpose or not does not 
appear. Some of the proposed methods of light- 
ing buoys are a strange ones. The use 
of the electric and voltaic lights has been sug- 
ted, and a plan for light up the Bristol 
hannel and Goodwin San with lines of floating 
ga lamps designed. The English Channel has 
ore now been said to be as well lit as Regent 
Street: it would be odd indeed if it were one day 
lit in the same manner. One individual conceived 
the idea of illuminating buoys by filling them with 
gaseous liquids burning without wicks, wha | the 
agency of a metal rod heated in flame, lighted and 
= out by mechanism, or left constantly burning. 
e added, that to carry out the idea, new forms 
of buoys would be required: we should suppose 
so. But there is one plan on record which deserves 
particular mention on account of the exhibition, 
on the part of an inventor, of a considerable 
amount of modesty, a virtue rarely met with in 
persons of that class. We give the précis of the 


case as it ap in the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into such 
matters : 


$1856, April—J. W., Post-office, Sunderland, 
has a plan for lighting buoys, whi h (Query, the 
plan or the buoys?) may be seen in the darkest 
night, For further iculars, address him.’ 

e regret to add that all that follows in con- 
tinuation is the single word ‘Read.’ Poor J. W.! 
We fear his plan is still a secret to all but himself. 

No doubt, some thoroughly good and simple 
lan for marking the positions of buoys in the 
k would be hailed as a great benefit; for it 
would not only be of great advantage to shipping, 
but it would 4 the means of preventing damage 
to the buoys themselves, which often suffer by 
being run into. As it is, the watch on the deck of 
a vessel have to strain their eyes to catch sight of 
buoys when passing them at night, and the captain’s 
anxious inquiry: ‘Do you see the buoy?’ may be 
heard constan y repeated. People have to be very 
careful, too, of what they are about’ with these 
buoys, for it is enacted by the 414th section of the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, that any person 
who wilfully or negligently injures, or who 


removes, alters, or destroys, or rides by, makes fast 
to, or runs foul of, any buoy, shall, in addition to 
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the expenses of maki the incur 

penalty not exceeding 

Most cases of damage to buoys of course arise 


either from accident or negligence ; but there are 
people wanton enough to damage them wilfully, as 
the rewards offered every now and then by the 
Trinity House for the discovery of such offenders 
testify. A party of half-ti ting Volunteers, 
on their way home after dri ve thought it a lark 
to stop and ‘ pot’ the buoy out yonder, and would 
pecans He 9 lark also, if, later on, a ship and 

er crew followed the buoy. Other persoris, too, 
have been found criminal enough to remove buoys 


deliberately from their stations and bring them in, 


so that they might set up a claim for their sal 

as wrecked s. Sometimes, of course, buoys 
break adrift of their own accord, and then it is 
surprising what distances they travel. Some go 
off no one knows whither, and others are sent back 
to this country from France, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, and Norway. Wreck-buoys, we believe, 
are the greatest delinquents in a owing, 
probably, to their being often cut adrift by passing 
vessels, and to the wrecks themselves, when break- 
ing up, frequently carrying away the buoys with 
them. 

There are nearly a thousand buoys moored round 
the coast of England and in the channels of its 
chief rivers. Scotland and Ireland, needing them 
less, have under two hundred each. All of these 
buoys, with the exception perhaps of a few under 
local authorities, have their own particular nam 
just the same as boys on shore, the only difference 
bein , that the former have their names painted or 
fixed’ on them, and in many cases are washed 
oftener. These names, by-the-bye, afford rather an 
amusing study, for we find amongst them a ‘ Horse,’ 
‘Wolves,’ an ‘ Eagle,’ a ‘ Gull,’ a ‘ Cuckoo’s Tail,’ a 
‘Cockle,’ a ‘ Muscle, a ‘Firefly, an ‘Earwig,’ and 
several ‘ Bugs ;’ then we have a ‘ Cutler’ with a 
‘Fork,’ besides a ‘ Barber,’ a ‘ Constable,’ a ‘ Fairy,’ 
and a ‘ Columbine ;’ also a ‘ Knob’ and a ‘ Nob’— 
but which of the two is the aristocratic one we can- 
not pretend to say. Portions of the human body 
are likewise to be found—namely, a ‘ Tongue,’ an 
‘Elbow,’ and a ‘ Longnose. One buoy figured for 
some time as the ‘Glutton, but the wretch has 
very properly been struck off the roll. Another 
buoy is ‘ Seldom seen,’ being addicted to diving, we 
may presume. Buoys of high — are to be met 
with, too, for a ‘Protector,’ a ‘ Royal Sovereign,’ 
and a ‘ Victoria’ ride the waves. 

But buoys must not be laughed at, for before 
now they have- played a part in history, and done 
the country good service ; as, for instance, during 
the mutiny at the Nore, when the buoys at the 
entrance to the Thames were sunk by the govern- 
ment, to prevent the departure of the mutineers 
with the fleet. And we have seen one of the 
Trinity House Notices of the 15th October 1797, 
offering a reward of one guinea for the recovery of 
each buoy afterwards. During the war with Russia, 
also, our navy had a great deal of trouble with 
the buoys in the Baltic, for the enemy, as usual in 
such cases, removed or altered them, and their old 
places had to be supplied by buoys from home. 

As far as England is concerned, the power to 
place buoys, as well as the duty of maintaining 
them, is vested in the Trinity House ; and regard- 


ing the manner in which the service is ‘ormed, 
only repeat, what has been 
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as the ‘unanimous opinion’ of persons who are 
judges of such matters, ‘that the coast of England 
is better supplied with buoys than the coast of any 
other country in the world. 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. 
CHAPTER V.—DR GISBORNE. 


THE young lieutenant of dragoons brought back 
no prisoners to Bedivere Court that night, but 
took the bodies of two dead men into St 
Medards instead. The convicts had refused to 
surrender, and had been shot down accordingly. 
‘It was the best thing that could possibly have 
happened to them,’ as everybody said. Of course 
it would have been a more exciting course for the 
ge narrator to have preserved at least ruffian 

ick alive; with his vengeance for her broken 
promise hanging throughout three volumes over 
the head of the proud and lovely Gwendoline; but 
to Truth even Sensation must be sacrificed, and 
the incident of the burglary has been only men- 
tioned just as it really occurred, in order to illus- 
trate the character of her who may now be liter- 
ally termed our heroine, since she did in fact, after 
that strange night’s work, become the cynosure 
of admiring eyes throughout the country round. 
Her presence of mind, her noble demeanour under 
such trying circumstances, and especially her resolu- 
tion, under pain of death itself, to withhold a 
promise, that on one of her blue blood would of 
course have been more binding than the oath of 
any middle-class personage, were, thanks to Fanny’s 
communicativeness, the theme of a hundred pens, 
notwithstanding that her mistress abhorred such 
vulgar publicity, and discouraged it to the utter- 
most. e sympathy, indeed, of the whole district 
for this beautiful and heroic young lady was so 
marked and extensive (for even the ratepayers felt 
grateful to her for having rid them of Bob and 
Dick), that Sir Guy had almost begun to hope that 
it might assume the form (and dimensions) of a 
service of plate. ‘In case it should take that 
pleasing shape, my dear, was his characteristic 
advice to his daughter, ‘it will be necessary, before 
oe it, to consider whether it is worth our 
while to do so; to count the cost in the most 
practical manner, to consider whether the gain 
would be of such a magnitude as to outweigh all 
other considerations—such as that loss of prestige 
which almost always accompanies the acceptance 
of any public gift. If the subscription for the 
article in question—let us say a service of gold 
late—should reach five thousand pounds, my dear, 

should recommend you to accept it; but if it 
fall short of that amount, I should consider it my 
duty to decline it, in your name ; and to add, that 
I should not have jae you to take it, had 
it cost fifty thousand.’ 

Sir Guy had established with his daughter that 
relation of perfect confidence which is so often 
wanting between parent and child. His frankness 
in the statement of his views to her on every point 
was always complete. His character, indeed, was 
naturally candid ; he had no false shame—nor, in 
fact, shame of any kind; and it was commonly 
agreed of Sir Guy Treherne, that though he might 
not be without his faults, and even his vices, you 


saw the worst of him at once, and could never 


complain that you had been imposed upon by a 
pearances. Much, we do not deny, shoul have 
forgiven to the last male descendant of an ancient 
family, who was also a baronet, and who, although 
far from rich, had, by judiciously spending every 
shilling upon himself, contrived, throughout his life, 
to deny himself nothing in the way of luxury: so 
far as that went, there were as many allowances to 
be made for him as for the most spoiled darling 
of Fortune. But still, though he was no dissembler, 
Sir Guy had a certain pleasing bonhomie about 
him—or could have, when he pleased—which had 
all the effect of the most finished hypocrisy, at 
a third of the cost. With satire of the sharpest 
at his command, he never intentionally wounded 
a fellow-creature’s feelings—not that he gave him- 
self the least trouble to avoid it, but that his fine 
tact (the result of long training in the school of 
manners) steered him always clear. His air was 
conciliatory, and without condescension ; his smile, 
though stereotyped, was like the approbation of 
a seraph. His attire was always faultless: not 
even his daughter had ever caught Sir Guy in his 
dressing-gown. His wig was such a marvel of 
art, that it was a matter of doubt, even among 
his neighbours, as to whether he wore his own 
hair. His small delicate hands—which trembled 
a little, if you were rude enough to watch them 
narrowly—shewed no traces of that gout the tor- 
tures of which at times made him believe in the 
possibility of a Gehenna. Upon the whole, he 
suggested some highly executed automaton, which 
gracefully expresses almost every human feeling 
without possessing it, and it is not, therefore, to 
be wondered at that it was the universal opinion, 
that whatever his shortcomings—by which phrase 
the absence of morality, religion, and all the unself- 
ish sentiments were indicated—Sir Guy Treherne 
was pre-eminently a gentleman. 

Even the one vulgar virtue which, in its vulgar 
form, Sir Guy condescended to possess, and, when 
necessary, to exhibit—that of personal courage— 
was dashed with artificiality. He would have 
fought his enemy or his friend across a pocket- 
handkerchief, and never changed colour at the 
measured ‘ One, two, three’ of the signaller; but 
he shrank from illness, and still more from the 
approach of death. He used to openly confess that, 
had he been rich enough, he would have maintained 
a family physician—*‘ Half-a-dozen of them,’ he was 
won't to add, ‘rather than one domestic chaplain,’ 
And even as it was, he liked to see his doctor 
pretty often. It was one of the many blessings 
for which Sir Guy used to express himself grateful 
—for he was polite, if he failed to be winning 
even to Pre some itseli—that there was a most 
excellent physician at St Medards. Dr Gisborne 
was an accomplished and highly educated gentle- 
man, a philosopher, a man of great and varied 
experience in human affairs, and a most agreeable 
companion ; but what capped all, in the baronet’s 
estimate of his merits, was, that he ‘ understood’ 
Sir Guy—by which, of course, he meant that he 
understood his constitution, knew which particular 
spring was likely to give way, and patched it up, 
so that the sorely tried apparatus of his constitution 
(which had been an excellent one in its time) was 
kept going with as few break-downs as possible. 

Dr Gisborne and himself were in reality of the 
same age—namely, sixty-four, and neither of them 
looked to be within ten years of it. But what 
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Art had done for the baronet in this respect, 
Nature had accomplished for the physician, so 
that the equality was only superficial; in external 
appearance they were both fine old trees ; but one 
was a heartless shell, the other was still green and 
vigorous to the core. With all his experience 
of mankind, Dr Gisborne had still retained a 
certain simplicity. He was an old bachelor ; yet 
the gambols of a child could afford him pleasure, 
and the beauty of a woman touched him with a 
certain reverence. His devotion to Gwendoline, 
for instance, was so chivalric and complete, that 
when Sir Guy, during that conversation with his 
daughter of which we have spoken, had remarked : 
‘There is no one to marry you hereabouts,’ he had 
added, with characteristic pleasantry— unless you 
mean to take Dr Gisborne.’ Gwendoline had 
certainly no intention of doing that ; and yet the 
physician was, next to Piers, the man who had 
for her the greatest attraction. Sir Guy had told 
him truly that she had once observed that Dr 
Gisborne was the man most worth talking to she 
had ever met ; and the physician was not perhaps 
insensible to flattery from such lips as Gwendoline 
Treherne’s. At all events, he always put forth his 
best conversational powers to please her, nor ever 
balked her wishes, no matter into what channels 
she might choose to lead his talk ; and he liked her 
none the less that some of them were strange ones 
for the belle of a London season to select. Dr 
Gisborne was not a wit, and at a modern dinner- 
table he would have made no great figure; in that 
rapid interchange of jest and fancy which forms 
the charm of to-day’s entertainments, he would 
have taken no part; his fort was not so much 
conversation as monologue. He was a raconteur of 
the very first water, but of the old school, and 
would have bored the present generation in Pall 
Mall to extremity. But to Gwendoline much that 
he had to say was not only attractive in a very 
high degree, but, as she felt, was a lesson of life: 
she gleaned from him the experience of threescore 
ears, and carefully garnered so much of it as seemed 
ikely to be useful to her. The study of humanity 
was itself interesting to her, as it is to all persons 
not wholly inane and frivolous, and the more so 
because the results of it were practical. She asked 
him for no advice, He only saw in her an atten- 
tive and beautiful listener. No woman could have 
ever suffered harm from Dr Gisborne’s teaching— 
but then he was wholly unaware that Gwendoline 
Treherne was his pupil at all. Perhaps, when 
launched upon the great sea of his experience, he 
suffered at times his memory to carry him too much 
whither it would; not, indeed, that he ever forgot 
whom he was addressing, in the sense that Madame 
Propriety would understand it—but his narrations 
were so wholly pagan, that they might have been 
recorded by some savage chief, supposing it were 
possible to find one with whom truth was any 
object. To Dr Gisborne, all such matters were 
the mere outside of life; to his perception, the 
great scheme of Fatherly Beneficence still existed, 
notwithstanding that he had mixed with a society 
in foreign parts where people were not only back- 
biters, but actually devoured one another. To 
Gwendoline, these strange experiences of her old 
friend and neighbour only corroborated the view 
of Life which her own bringing-up had already 
formed for her: it shewed to her, in its most 
favourable aspect, a landscape set more or less with 


(artificial) flowers, bordered and terminated by the 
ve. 

Dr Gisborne’s reminiscences were of course not 
exclusively cannibal; but those which he liked 
best to dwell upon, as Gwendoline to listen to, were 
undoubtedly such as dealt with the most striking 
—and often the most terrible of human facts. 
Those who war against Sensation—a cuckoo-note 
of invective, however, which has certainly afforded 
them extraordinary pleasure—are ‘alee: fighting, 
if not against human nature itself, against all the 
more robust and intelligent of mankind, and are as 
likely to succeed as those who advocate raw salads 
in preference to those pre according to the 
famous poetical recipe. It is not really that they 
are more delicate in their tastes than dun people, 
but only that they are more ignorant and feeble. 
They boast of their weak stomachs, but it is not 
their digestive organs which are at fault, so much 
as their mental powers. To such bread-and-butter 
folks, everything out of their own little round of 
life is toast and caviare, with a dash of lemon; and 
their private opinion of Lear and Othello would be 
found quite as unfavourable, if any one took the 
trouble to ask for it, as the last railway novel with a 
murder in it, and the illustration of that attractive 
incident upon its yellow cover. The talk of Dr 
Gisborne would certainly have sometimes made 
the flesh of these good gentry to creep—caused 
them to feel more ‘goosy’ than even nature had 
intended them to be. It might be easily imagined 
that the burglary at Bedivere Court would rather 
have encouraged than otherwise that sort of con- 
verse in which the doctor and Gwendoline both 
delighted. But talk will often fly off at a tangent 
to apparently quite alien topics, and, so it was in 
this case. Dr Gisborne had been one ofthe first at 
St Medards to hear of the incident, and had ridden 
over early in the morning, and obtained the details 
from his favourite’s own lips, as they walked 
together in the garden. 

‘Of course you are none the worse for it all, 
my dear, said he admiringly. ‘Give nie your pretty 
white hand again—pulse tranquil, skin without a 
touch of fever ; that’s well. It would have given 
some girls fits for life.’ 

*T couldn’t afford to have fits for life,’ observed 
Gwendoline demurely ; ‘but I really was a little 
frightened at one time, when the gentleman who 
was called Dick remarked that he should like to 
be my master, and break my spirit. Then, I own, 
I felt cold all over, 

‘That was curious,’ said the doctor musing. ‘One 
would have thought when he seized you by the 
wrist—upon which the brute has left his mark, by- 
the-bye, I see—that that would have been the 
supreme moment of terror, 

‘No,’ said Gwendoline simply ; ‘I did not feel 
so frightened then.’ 

She did not mention that she had had a loaded 

istol in the pocket of her dressing-gown even to 
- friend the doctor; she had discussed that 
matter in her mind in the meantime, and decided 
upon silence. 

‘Well, it was a most striking experience,’ said 
the physician, regarding her from head to foot 
with great approbation: he had known her for 
many a year, and was far prouder of her than Sir 
Guy himself had ever been. ‘That fellow Dick 
must have been as bold as Jack Cade, to dare to 
talk so to such a queen. 
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‘A queen ; nay, my dear doctor,’ returned Gwen- 
doline smiling ; ‘but that was not his opinion, since 
he called me a tigress,’ 

‘ Yet that was strange too,’ replied the physician 
gravely. ‘He, of course, meant the expression as 
a compliment in its way. With folks of his stamp, 
who belong to the family of the om Carnivora, 
it is the who is queen. I always thought 
you my: as like the pictures of Catharine 
Alexiewna as a good girl can be to a very bad 
woman.’ 


‘The Empress of Russia, was she not?’ said 
Gwendoline, not without a thrill of pride, as she 
Teflected that three such different men as Piers 
Mostyn, ruffian Dick, and Dr Gisborne should have 
thus, within twelve hours, all paid their tributes 
of iration to her imperial bearing. 

‘Yes, she was empress,’ returned the doctor 
contemptuously ; ‘but she was more fit to have 
kept a public-house. You know I only care for 
Nature’s empresses, such as you, my dear.’ 

‘Yes, you are a true republican, I believe,’ 
observed Gwendoline thoughtfully ; ‘you take 
people for what they are worth, and so forth ; 
your motto is : “Handsome is as handsome does ;” 
and your arms—— But there, you despise arms, 
of course,’ 

‘Well, my arms are a pestle and mortar, you 
know,’ replied the doctor smiling. 

‘And you have been all over the world, and seen 
life in all its phases,’ continued Gwendoline, still 
musing. 

‘Just so, my dear; I have seen a great many men 
and cities, but I prefer my lodgings at St Medards. 
In that —— am like an old gentleman whom 
my grandfather, when quite a boy, was in the 
habit of —* small but very neatly dressed 
personage of fourscore years and more, who had 
three very stately daughters. “For my part,” he 
was wont to say, “I am quite content and comfort- 
able as I am now; but these ladies here, they can 
never forget that their father was once Lord Pro- 
tector of Great Britain.” I am quite of Mr Richard 
Cromwell’s opinion—for the little old gentleman 
was no less—but I am afraid, my dear, you side 
with his daughters. Well, that is the way of all 
the wanenéllis they are caught with a glittering 
fly at all seasons; but I hope you will not henpeck 
me, my dear, as the Misses Cromwell did their 


ae yet, doctor,’ said Gwendoline thoughtfully, 
and without taking notice of her companion’s last 
remarks, ‘you have an uncommon reverence for 
some persons who would be nothing but for the 
position they have inherited.’ 

‘My dear Gwendoline, if you and I were in the 
House of Commons together, observed the doctor 
with some severity, ‘and you had indulged in such 
a remark, there would have been cries of “ Name, 
name,” from somebody ; but being a young lady, 
your little assertions need no corroboration,’ 

‘Now, that is the only thing which makes me 
doubt your sincerity, cntsimel Gwendoline ; ‘you 
are always ruffled when anybody questions this 
republicanism of yours.’ 

* Not at all, my dear, not at all; but I think it is 
as important to stick to truth in speaking of matters 
of opinion as in speaking of matters of fact. I am 
interested, I own, in the maintenance of the prin- 
ciple which you have epitomised in your me 
of “Handsome is as handsome does.” I think 


it very much for the public weal that all things 
should. be taken at their true value, and not at a 
fancy price ; and as in these at least, I am 
generally in a minority of one, I do not like to be 
misrepresented (and especially by Miss Gwendoline 
Treherne), so that even what little weight my 
influence might possess is thereby counteracted, or 
even thrown into the opposite scale. Now, what 
was it, my dear, — caused you wr oe I 

reverence to e on account of the accident 
birth ? 

‘Well, doctor, _ know that we could scarcely 
tear you away from Llandulph, the day of our 
picnic, merely because of that imperial tomb- 
stone ’—— 

Oh, that was mt 
sician smiling. ‘ ) ilty there. 
But the fact is that, in the first place 1 5 no 
objection even to emperors, when their line is 
extinct ; and secondly, my admiration was extorted 
by the vicissitude of the family in __ rather 
than by its quondam eminence. e tombstone 
(if you remember) was erected to the memory of a 
simple country a. who had married the 
daughter of one William Ball, Esq. of Hadley; but 
he had a very curious name. It was Theodore 
Paleologus—direct descendant of a race that had 
given eight emperors to Constantinople. He died 
two hundred years ago, it is true; but the inscri 
tion says he eft three sons; and yet, when—the 
other day—a deputation came over here from 
Greece, in hopes of finding a descendant of the 
great Constantine fool enough to be their king, no 
more could be heard of the family than of the old 
Derby Finderns—and indeed even less.’ 

‘IT don’t know about the Finderns,’ said Gwendo- 
line, not displeased to lead her companion from a 
topic on which she had nothing in common with 
him—for as there were few more devoted to the 
show and glitter of life than herself, so there was 
none more contemptuous of them than the 5 ne 
sophic physician ; the one might have been likened 
to Semiramis, the other to Aristides ; only in this 
case Aristides exhibited the anomaly of a republican 
antiquary: even the memory of a Tyrant became 
respectable in Dr Gisborne’s eyes, after a sufficient 
number of centuries. 

‘ Well, the story of the Finderns is very curious. 
T only know it from Burke’s account; but it always 
struck’ me as an interesting illustration of the 
vanity of what is called “ position,” and especially of 
that ludicrous provincial branch of it which is called 
a “position in the county.” The Finderns of Fin- 
dern were a t county — from Edward I.’s 
time ; the old local records are full of them. Yet, 
when Sir Bernard went down there, upon one 
of his wild-goose chases—pedigrée-hunting, r 
creature—he could not find one single relic of the 
old race ; not a stone seemed to have belonged to 
them—not even in the church or churchyard. 
“ We have no Finderns here,” said a villager ; “ but 
we have the Findern flowers;” and he led the 
visitor to a field which still shewed dim traces of 
terraces and foundations. ‘“ There,” observed he, 
pointing to a bank of garden-flowers grown wild 
— there’ are the Findern flowers, brought by Sir 
Geoffrey from the Holy Land; and do what we 
will, they will never die.” That seems to me 
very touching,’ observed the doctor pathetically ; 
‘although, of course, the poor Finderns never did 
anything worth speaking of, or which anybody 
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would care to remember. For that matter, indeed, 
the old houses that are remembered—the oldest 
houses in the world—have little to boast of in the 
way of merit. In a long line of ancestors, it would 
seem strange if some were not more or less distin- 
ed. d yet how seldom is this the case! 

he Montmorencies, the Tremouilles, the Roche- 
foucaulds, have, after all, had but one representa- 
tive. Of all the dees of Spain, how many 
have made it worth the world’s while to remember 


‘The dear little thing seems very delicate,’ said 
Gwendoline pitifully. 

‘Yes, a Feautifil hot-house flower, like her 
mother,’ assented the doctor; ‘as fair, and almost 
as fragile. The whole is so gloomy that 
I scarcely: dare to exhibit it to the husband and 
father, and yet sooner or later it must be done’ 

‘That will be very dangerous, doctor, surely ? 
I should have thought it would have killed poor 
Giulia at once to tell her that she was like to 


them? What have the most ancient nobility in | die. 


the world—the Milesians—done for human kind ? 
What have the Hapsburgs’—among whom there 
has been but one with a genius, and that only 
for aggrandising his own family. Or that ducal 
family of Arcot—the most venerable in the 
world, as we are told, simply because it can 
trace its descent up to the Deluge (thereby 
saving you and me the trouble of tracing ours 
some distance for ourselves)—what did they ever 
do, beyond a? good deal of money in such 
idle researches ? e whole system of hereditary 
nobility is con to fact, as well as to philosophy. 
It is the new blood, and not the old, which 
enriches the world.—You smile, my dear Gwen- 
doline, because you see me curveting on my 
hobby, but it is a matter of fact and common sense, 
and lies within your own observation. Who is it, 
for instance, who does the most service in this 
very district? Which are the more active for use- 
fulness and for good? the old families or the new? 
Look at that new-comer and enu—as all the 
old gentry hereabouts but your father (who has 
better sense) are accustomed to call him—Mr 
Ferrier of Glen Druid, for instance. What an 
impetus has he given to everything that is worth 
pushing on, above ground and below it, as well as 
on sea! I tell you that our labourers in the fields, 
our workmen in the mines, our fishermen at St 
Medards, have better reason to praise the wise 
benevolence that enriches without enslaving them, 
than all the feudal patronage to which they have 
been accustomed for these hundreds of years.’ 

The enthusiastic philosopher paused for sheer 
want of breath, not at all because he lacked other 
illustrations of his theory. 

‘Mr Ferrier is a very good ” said Gwen- 
doline, drawing figures upon the gravel with the 

int of her parasol, ‘ end. doublons he does good. 
Frow hard it seems that such a misfortune as you 
were hinting at the other day should be impendin 
over him! I suppose there is no doubt of the fact? 

‘Unhappily, none whatever, replied the physi- 
cian with a deep sigh. ; 

‘I almost wish you had never told me about it,’ 
said Gwendoline. ‘It was terrible to hear that 
sweet little woman talk but yesterday of going to 
Italy as soon as she had got over her trouble, 
and I all the time knowing that she was doomed 
never to see her native land again—but instead 
of its bright landscapes and sunlit sea, to go down 
into the cold dark grave.’ 

‘ Yes, poor soul ; yet that will certainly happen ; 
and it is likely enough the new-born babe will 
share her fate. That is scarcely to be regretted, if 
= is almost certain) the seeds of its mother’s 

isease should lie within it. And, indeed, so 
terrible a family foe is consumption—the com- 
plaint, of all others, which seems to have a ven- 
detta against an entire race—that Mr Ferrier will be 
fortunate if even his little Marian is spared to him 


‘No doubt it would, and therefore she must not 
be told. But I ought not much longer to conceal 
the matter from her husband.’ 

‘Well, that is one of those uncharacteristic 
statements with which you now and then surprise 
me, my dear doctor, more than I can say. it 
possible that you, who are so wise, and who know 
men so well, imagine that Mr Ferrier is a man 
capable of hiding such a secret from one he loves ? 

course, you will do your duty—perform the 
etiquette which, I suppose, the faculty imposes on 
you in such cases—but such a course, I must say, 
appears to me to be the extremity of folly. You 
magnify your calling, doctor, and perhaps, as com- 
pared with others, with reason ; but certainly, in 
some matters, your profession is as conventional as 
that of any feskions le preacher.’ 

* How so?’ inquired the doctor with an air half- 
serious and half-amused. 

‘Well, take the case in question. Nothing can 
save this poor woman, you tell me ; though, to look 
at her, so bright and beautiful, the thing seems 
incredible to me—the story of her doom a mere 
nightmare; and yet, besides the risk of hastening 
the calamity, you must needs-make this old man 
wretched before his time.’ 

‘There is something of reason, Gwendoline, in 
what you say, returned the physician thoughtfully ; 
‘as indeed there always is, and it is doubtless 
worth consideration.—But was not thaf a ring at 
the front-door just now? You must be prepared 
for visits of congratulation this morning, of course. 
—Why, surely that is some one I know at the 
drawing-room window ?” 

‘Yes; it is Mr Ferrier,’ said Gwendoline quietly. 
‘How strange we should just have been i 
about him! And see, he has brought out poor 
Giulia with him !’ 


CHAPTER VI.—AN OPPORTUNE INVITATION. 


On the broad gravel-walk that ran between the 
whole frontage of the mansion and the garden, 
were now standing a married pair, whom no one 
who saw them for the first time could possibly 
have taken for man and wife. The husband might 
have been a contemporary of Dr Gisborne’s ; but if 
his frame was stouter, his eyes were less bright, and 
indeed had already something of the lack-lustre look 
of advanced senility, while his thin hair and neatly 
trimmed whiskers were white as snow. He had a 
quiet, and not unthoughtful face ; but a physiog- 
nomist would have predicated weakness from the 
formation of the mouth, notwithstanding its pleas- 
ant and even genial smile. Upon his arm leaned 
a young woman, so youthful indeed as to be almost 
like a child, notwithstanding that she had already a 
little girl of her own of three years old, and that she 
was soon again to become a mother. She was very 
beautiful ; and it did not need the heavy mantle 
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which she wore, even on that mild autumn morn- 
ing, to shew that she had been accustomed to a far 
more genial climate even than that of Cornwall. 
Her olive skin and raven hair might have belonged 
to a gipsy; but Giulia Ferrier had none of the 
Hp on and hardihood of that wandering tribe. 
Her cheeks had a colour more brilliant, yet more 
limited in its extent than health ever bestows, and 
her large black eyes had a preternatural lustre. 
She was accustomed, in her half-playful, half-com- 
plaining way, to speak of herself as ‘the exotic ;’ 
and an exotic she was—a flower of a genial clime 
transplanted to a too hardy soil, a too vigorous 
air. Nor was it only the climate to which she 
was unsuited. English manners, English customs, 
English tastes, were more than alien to her—they 
were antagonistic. The well-meant civilities of 
‘the county, which had been freely extended to 
her, appeared at best but clumsy courtesies. Its 
hospitalities were also oppressive; and on the 
other hand, the most estimable families beginning 
with Tre, Pol, and Pen were quite unable to ‘ make 
Mrs Ferrier out.’ She adored her child, she had 
a passionate love for flowers (the only natural taste 
in which she could now indulge), and she had the 
utmost respect for her husband. A warmer feeling 
could scarcely be expected from a girl of twenty 
towards one who might have been her grandfather. 

Their marriage had taken place under circum- 
stances that were somewhat romantic, considering 
the character of the bridegroom. It was certainly 
curious that a Scotch gentleman of mature age and 
Presbyterian convictions, who had passed all his 
life in mercantile pursuits, should offer his hand 
(with an income of many thousands a year in it) to 
a penniless foreigner of the Catholic faith ; but this 
had actually taken place. Her father, a struggling 
painter, had died in Rome while Mr Ferrier hap- 

ened to be staying in the Eternal City. She had 

en left forlorn and friendless ; and his kind heart 
had taken pity upon her. He could not (thus he 
reasoned with himself) leave her there alone and 
ane only the more likely, if she were 
well dowered, to be the prey of some designing 
adventurer. But, in fact, + sed was no necessity in 
the case of one so beautiful as Giulia for even an 
elderly gentleman to excuse himself at all. They 
married, and, upon the whole, they had lived very 
happily together; only the poor girl had been 
always haunted with the desire of revisiting her 
native land, and she had at last coaxed from Mr 
Ferrier a reluctant permission to do so, so soon as 
the expected babe should be bern, and the mother 
have gained sufficient strength for the journey. 
From the moment that his assent had been 
obtained, she had seemed a new creature, full of 
innocent mirth and joyful expectation—like a 
child who has been promised a new toy. It was 
only those two who were now advancing to meet 
herself and her husband across the garden who had 
the least suspicion that that promise could never 
be fulfilled. 

Gwendoline, whose grace and beauty delighted 
Giulia’s artistic eye, had always, of all their 
Cornish neighbours, been her favourite, and the 
greeting between the two girls was very cordial. 

‘ You great courageous creature!’ cried the latter 
in her pretty broken English (of which, however, 
she was not a little proud, as well as of her scraps 
of knowledge, of our barbarian usages and phrases 
generally), and holding her friend at the extremity 


of her own slight arms, as if to get a complete view 
of such a heroine. ‘ How sleek and unruffled you 
look, after all your exploits——Look at her, Bruce, 
dear! Is she not a wonder?’ 

‘Miss Treherne has always struck me as being 
equal to any occasion that might require courage 
and self-command,’ observed Mr Ferrier with polite 
elaboration. 

‘But it must have shaken you, my dear,’ went 
on Giulia impetuously. ‘ It is impossible that even 
your nerves can have gone through such an ordeal 
as Fanny has just been describing to us without. 
having suffered for it in some way. As for me, 
the very hint of a horrid brigand being so much 
as_in the house would have killed me out- 
right 

‘But they were not brigands, I assure you, my 
dear Giulia, replied Gwendoline smiling. ‘ Not 
at all the picturesque sort of ruffians that are 
grown under your native skies, with peaked hats, 
and tasseled gaiters, and gracefully arranged shawls. 
They were in rags and tatters; and instead of a 
beautiful inlaid stiletto, each had a vulgar blud- 
geon. The whole affair was thoroughly English, 
and would have had no interest for an artist like 
you at all’ 

‘No interest? I never was so interested in any- 
thing in all my life. Pray, tell me all about it.— 
They had masks of crape, had they not? and an 
iron ring round their ankles; and one of them— 
yes, that is why you wear that handkerchief— 
pricked your lovely throat with the point of his 
wicked knife ?’ 

‘Why, you never mentioned that, Gwendoline,’ 
said Dr Gisborne reprovingly. 

‘No, of course she didn’t,’ continued Giulia: 
‘she would die rather than confess herself to have 
been either frightened or hurt. But it is certain 


she must have been both; and what Bruce and I: 


mean to do is to carry her back to Glen Druid this 
very day, to stay there, for change of air and scene, 
till she is recovered. If she will not come of her 
own free will, you must give us a certificate of the 
necessity of her removal, doctor, and then we will 
take her by force, for that is English law ; besides, 
we have found out—like the brigands—that Sir 
Guy and his man are away, so that there is nobody 


to resist—Come, I call upon you gentlemen, in. 


the Quieen’s name—for that is the law too—to 
attach the person of Miss Gwendoline Treherne, 
and help me to put her in prison at Glen 
Druid. 

It was pitiful to hear her musical and childish 
talk—pitiful to watch her lively and _ graceful 
movements, as she laid her little hand in mimic 
arrest upon Gwendoline’s rounded arm; and to 
know that all that vitality and beauty were doomed 
to perish, and she so totally unconscious of it. It 
was almost as pitiful to see the old man’s delight 
and pride in his young wife’s winning ways; and 
well might Dr Gisborne shrink from the task of 
telling him that there must soon remain of them 
nothing except a bitter memory. 

‘But you will come, Gwendoline?’ urged Giulia 
with plaintive persuasion. ‘It will be so much 
better for you than remaining here, where every 
breath of wind must sound like robbers ; and you 
will be quite safe at Glen Druid, because there are 
five great hulking men in the house, and I don’t 
know how many more about the grounds.’ 

‘She is actually boasting of the extent of her 
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establishment !’ exclaimed Gwendoline smiling. 
‘My dear Giulia, how thoroughly acclimatised you 
are getting: 

‘Nay, Miss Treherne, interposed matter-of-fact 
Mr Ferrier gravely 5 ‘TI am sure it was not my 
wife’s intention to boast of anything of the sort. 

‘TI boast?’ cried Giulia in her turn. ‘O dear, 
how dare anybody say that! I wish we had no 
servants at all; I wish’—— She stopped sud- 
denly, catching sight of a distressed look upon her 
husband’s face. ‘I wish I was not such a naughty 
child, dear Bruce,’ said she with pathetic self- 
reproach ; and she put — olive cheek, tinged 
with a rose-blush, for the kind old man to kiss, 

‘Well, for my » said Gwendoline simply, ‘I 
should like to change households with you, m 
dear. You should have Adolphe at Glen Druid, 
and welcome ; and all your ple should come 
and live in this great empty barrack, where there 
would be plenty of room for them, if nothing else. 
Then I should be properly waited upon, do nothing 
for myself, and become the fine lady I should like 
to be. 

‘You dear, lazy darling, then come to Glen 
Druid!’ cried Giulia rapturously. ‘ You shall never 
put foot to ground there, unless you please. We 
will sit in the greenhouse and gather fruit with 
the grape-catcher, without moving from our easy- 
chairs. You shall have my own maid, Susan, all 
to yourself, because she understands lazy people ; 
nb a horse—no, you shall not have a horse to 
yourself, because you would be running away from 
me; but we will have the pony-carriage all to 
ourselves, and you shall drive the little wretches, 
for you will not be afraid of them, as I am. O 
dear, how nice it will all be!’ 

‘It will certainly be very nice,’ said Gwendoline 
thoughtfully ; ‘ at least very nice for me. But’—— 

‘But, you would doubtless say: “I should not 
like to nat my father,”’ observed Mr Ferrier 
kindly. ‘Our invitation, however, of course 
extends to Sir Guy also, if he will give us the 
of his I know he loves 

is own roof when he is not in town, 

Giulia was silent, for she disliked Sir Guy above 
all men. His artificiality, which, in its would-be 
grace and pretended candour, seemed to ape her 
own naturalness, and to mock at it, was hateful 
to her. She thought him a selfish old wretch, 
who treated his daughter abominably ; and his 
taking his valet with him, and leaving her 
without male protection the previous night, had 
been one of the topics of her discourse with her 
husband on their way to the Court that very 
morning. Gwendoline had never thought of her 
father’s accompanying her. Her ‘ But’ had had no 
reference to him whatever ; she had looked towards 
Mr Ferrier, and affected to hesitate, in the hope 


that he would have finished her sentence for her | d 


in another manner, by joining his own entreaties, 
that» she should return to Glen Druid, to those of 
Giulia. She would not have had Sir Guy under 
that roof with her just now, for the most cogent 
reasons. 

The situation might have been somewhat embar- 
rassing but for the opportune interposition of Dr 
Gisborne. 

‘I think I can answer for Sir Guy,’ said he, ‘for 
it was only a day or two ago that he was asking 
whether 1 did not think a few weeks in London 
would not be a beneficial change for him. When 


a patient bev his case in that way, his doctor 
always understands how to treat it, and I told him 
he ought to go; so that little difficulty is easily 
settled—As for you, Miss Gwendoline’ — he 
gave her a significant glance, which she well 
understood to refer to Mrs Ferrier), ‘ it is certainly 
my opinion that you ought to accept this invitation.’ 

‘Excellent man!’ cried Giulia, clapping her 
small hands, ‘I never liked a horrid doctor 
before—Well, you know I can’t bear them, Bruce, 
with their long faces and their solemn head- 
shakings, which seem to foretell all sorts of 
horrors. They frighten me almost to death before 
they begin to cure me—And I didn’t mean to be 
rude to you, Dr Gisborne ; so please to forgive me, 
if I seemed to be so.’ 

‘I quite forgive you, dear Mrs Ferrier,’ said the 
physician with a smile that was a sad one, in spite 
of himself; ‘and I trust it may be long before 
you have any cause to see me shew a long face, or 
shake my head. It is most wise as well as kind 
of you to suggest this change for Gwendoline; and 
my certificate she shall have, if she cannot be 
induced to go with you without force of arms.’ 

‘There, you hear!’ cried Giulia joyfully. ‘ Now 
make your arrangements at once, ny darling. Tell 
Fanny to pack your things, and of course we will 
take her with us in the carriage ; for my husband 
is not too proud—are you, dear Bruce /—to sit on 
the same seat with a waiting-maid. 

‘Certainly not, my dear; I have nothing to be 
proud of, returned Mr Ferrier in a tone that 
rather belied his words. 

‘Nay, nay; you offered me your own Susan, 
remember, cried Gwendoline playfully, ‘and I 
shall keep you to your word, Giulia. Glen Druid 
would not be the complete change which is to do 
me so much good if I took Fanny with me.” Next 
to her father, in fact, her waiting-maid would have 
been the most objectionable person to take with 
her, and the one even more likely—from her 
unquenchable loquacity—to injure her plans. 

‘Come just as you will, alone or attended, my 
dear Miss Treherne,’ said Mr Ferrier (not perhaps 
without a feeling of gratitude for her having pre- 
served him from having Fanny for his fellow- 
— ‘so long as you do come; and for my 
wife’s sake,’ 

‘What a gauche old man is this!’ thought 
a ‘How difficult it will be to deal with 

0? ‘ 

‘I trust we may be able to make Glen Druid 
sufficiently attractive to keep you with us for some 
time.’ 

‘It is most kind of you to say so, Mr Ferrier. I 
will do my best to repay you by being of as much 
use as I can to your treasure here, and to m 
favourite little playmate, Marian.—Now, do you sit 
own here, dear Giulia, for I am sure you must be 
tired of standing’—and she wheeled towards her 
a garden-chair— while I run in to tell Fanny to 
pack up.’ 

‘I am not at all tired, darling, replied Mrs 
Ferrier ; but as her friend moved away, she sat 
down wearily enough, nevertheless, 

‘ What a kind, dear creature Gwendoline is, and 
so unaffected—is she not, doctor ?—But there, I 
need not ask, for I know you have been in love 
with her for years.’ 

‘That is true, my dear madam,’ said the phy- 
sician, smiling gravely: ‘I must own the soft 
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impeachment. Nothing but the ene ity? he was 
about to say, ‘in ’—but reco ~ on the 
instant in whose — he stood, he turned the 
th the disparity of birch has prevented 
e wing—‘the disparity of bi ven 
me declaring her devoted I 
am quite a novus lent and the Trehernes were at 
Bedivere, as folks say, in the days of the Cornish 
iants. 


‘Good blood is nevertheless a good thing,’ ob- 
served the Dao of Glen Druid, with a more 
decided northern accent than was usual with him ; 
“and so far as birth goes—though some of them 
have but siller—the of Lanarkshire 
can count a direct progenitor for every finger.’ 

‘Does that include the thumbs, sir?’ inquired 
the PB sician, with an air of much interest. 

’ = om sir,’ said the old man, drawing himself to 
his full height. ‘I am the tenth male of my line; 
and, please God, if all things go well’—and he cast 
a significant glance at the unconscious Giulia, to 
whom pedigree was a dead-letter— there may be 
an eleventh, come Christmas next, or thereabouts, 
as I am given to understand.’ 

‘Amen!’ said Dr Gisborne with tender gaiety. 
* Let us hope it may be so!’ 


MINES AND MINERS. 
MINERS. 


Tue chief dangers, as we have said, to which our 
underground workers are exposed are from falls, 
whether of themselves down shafts, or of the roof 
or timber supports above them; from irruptions 
of water; and from fire-damp. M. Simonin has 
given us a history of their pitched battles and 
single combats with these enemies, which, for its 
records of bravery, endurance, and, we may add, 
unselfishness, surpasses that of War itself. In one 
respect, these men are especially like soldiers, that 
they have to stand fire so perpetually: not only 
the fire-damp, but the perils from their blasting 
operations and from spontaneous combustion. In 
the former case, the charge sometimes explodes in 
the miner’s face (it must be admitted he is a 
careless fellow), or if glycerine instead of gun- 
powder is used, the tenfold force often produces 
a tenfold mischief. On the other hand, when 
they burn slow matches, which would otherwise 
give them time to escape, a hitch in the machinery 
above will sometimes, if it be shaft-work, leave 
them exposed to the results of the explosion, and, 
as it were, waiting for death. 

Spontaneous combustion is produced by the heat- 
ing of the small coal from the decomposition of the 
iron pyrites it contains in contact with moisture, 
The coal soon ignites, and the fire, finding in the 
coal-seam a natural aliment, spreads through the 
mine. In such cases, dams of clay are built up to 
arrest its progress, But ‘a more than Senegalian 
temperature pervades the place elsewhere, and the 
men have to work naked. Fire, from whatever 
cause produced, is sometimes perforce let to take 
its course: it cannot be kept under. It burns for 
years, and with such effect that for thirty years 
afterwards the colliers still suffer from the latent 


heat. Sometimes the works have to be flooded ; a 
mine near Charleroi had the waters of the Sambre 
turned into it forthree months ; and Edmund’s Main, 
near Barnsley, was filled with water for two years. 
In England, however, the usual plan is to hermeti- 
cally seal the pit, and let the fire burn itself out : 
and in some parts of France, the fire is even fed 
for the sake of working the aluminous salts which 
are given off from the coal, and deposited on the 
surface of the soil in whitish efflorescences. 

The worst neighbours that collieries can have are 
old workings—perhaps tin mines disused for cen- 
turies—which become receptacles for rainfall, and 
magazines of ‘dead air.’ Near Liege is a mine so 
situated, and upon the boring-tool being inserted 
in the partition rock, the force of the pent-up water 
drove it out, and then the flood followed. The old 
workings were beneath the bed of the Meuse, and 
the river itself may be said to have been thus 
turned into the mine. Though pumping machinery 
was set up at four shafts at once, the water was 
not kept under until the expiration of seven 
years; when our indefatigable friends went to 
work again. This is, however, the most remark- 
able instance of energetic perseverance in the 
history of mining. 

‘In 1812, on the 28th of February, a sudden 
irruption of the water, which had been dammed 
back in the old workings, surprised the colliers 
in the mine of Beaujonc, some of whom had just 
time enough to make their escape by means of 
the shaft, while others in their hasty flight were 
drowned ; the rest remained close prisoners. The 
overman, Hubert Goffin, could have gone up 
in the tub, but would not do so, and he even 
kept his son, a boy of twelve years of age, 
near him. Like the captain, who ought not to 
abandon his ship in the moment of danger, he 
meant to remain in the mine, displaying the most 
heroic devotion and the noblest resignation. “I 
will save all my men,” he said, “or I will perish 
with them.” Firm at his post, he encouraged and 
sustained everybody, striving to revive the courage 
of those who were on the point of yielding. 

‘Scenes took place such as the pen cannot de- 
scribe. Two men were engaged in a quarrel, and, 
while Goffin tried to separate them, some one 
exclaimed: “ Let them fight ; we will eat the one 
who is beaten.” At another time, all these men 
were seized with despair. The work that Goffin 
had caused them to begin, with the object of find- 
ing, if possible, a way out, having produced disen- 
gagements of fire-damp, they cried to their chief: 
“ Do not close the communication ; let us take the 
lights there, and blow ourselves up.” Some ex- 


hausted miners seemed to be nearly dying; their — 


comrades, as they afterwards acknowledged, watched 
for the instant, in order to devour their bodies. 

‘ All the lamps were extinguished for want of 
air; the weakest and most timid became delirious, 
complaining that somebody wanted to kill them, 
by leaving them without food or light. 
imperiously demanded something to 
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inveighed against Goffin. They contended for the 
candles, which they devoured. Some went creep- 
ing along to quench their thirst. “It seemed,” 
said they, “as though we were drinking the blood 
of our drowned comrades.” 

‘However, help from without came to the 
colliers. The engineer of the mines, a Frenchman, 
M. Migneron by name, who died Inspector-general 
some years ago, and the prefect of Liege, Baron 
Menhoud (Belgium helonged to France at that 
time), superintended with ardour the work of 
preservation. ‘At the end of five days they were 
able to rejoin the captives. All were miraculously 
preserved, twenty-four in number, amongst whom 
were fifteen boys.” Goffin went out the last. ‘If 
I had abandoned my men, said he, ‘I should never 
have dared to see daylight.’ He was pensioned, 
and made a member of the Legion of Honour; 
but continued to work at his ing, and was 
killed nine years afterwards by an explosion. 

in, in the mines of leroi, ‘the water 
which had accumulated in the middle of some 
old workings suddenly broke in where nine 
miners were at work. Two had time to escape 
through the shaft; seven others, amongst whom 
was one named Evrard, were carried away by 
the flood. In the mids 
separated from his comrades, E gained a 
sloping road, and thence a gallery communicating 
with the shaft ; but these last were fallen in. The 
poor collier, with clothes dripping wet, his body 
covered with wounds, and suffering from the effects 
of the bad air, called and shouted for a long time, 
striking the rock with a pick which he had found 
on the way. No answer was returned to his signal. 
He then —— the ascent where he had taken 
shelter in the first instance, and, overcome with 
fatigue, slept soundly. When he awoke, his clothes 
were dry. Dying of hunger, he tried to eat the 
candles which he had with him, but could not 
overcome the ng, oo which this unusual fare 
occasioned ; he, however, quenched his thirst by 
drinking the water in the mine. Nevertheless, he 
only drank three times during the whole of his 
captivity, and remained nearly always either in a 
drowsy state or buried in the soundest sleep ; in 
addition to this, he did not despair of his ultimate 
safety. 

‘Nine days after the accident, on the 26th 
December, the colliery having become accessible, 
the workmen from without entered to recover the 
dead bodies. Evrard heard them consulting about 
raising one by Levon be rope round his neck, or by 
fastening it to his shoulders. He shouted again, 
knocking with his pick. » The terrified workmen 
imagined that he was a ghost, or the bad genius of 
the mine, of whom there is still a lingering belief 
in many collieries ; notwithstanding which, how- 
ever, they did not run away, but knocked on their 
side. Evrard replied. They repeated the si 
with the like result. Mustering courage to draw 
near in a body, and hearing the spirit pronounce 
its own name, and call them by theirs, they did 
not know what to make of it all. At length a 
body of workmen came, who, fortunately for the 
captive, had brought some drink, and determined 
to set to work. Scarcely had an opening for‘esca 
been made, when Evrard, impatient to leave the 
hole in which he had been confined, threw himself 


upon the first miner who presented himself. This 
man, seized by the head with the of despair, 
thought he would die of fright, “and was more 
firmly convinced than ever that he had to deal 
with the genius of the mine. The bad air havin, 
extinguished all the lamps, the rescue was effe 

in darkness. Evrard, fastened to a rope, was 
carried to the bottom of the winding shaft, and 
was sent up the first in the corve, accompanied by 
the miner, from whom he would not be parted. 

This example (strengthened as it is by many 
others) proves that the preservation of ae Bn in 
never be despai whatever 
e of time e since their imprison- . 
ment beneath the 

Unhappily, most wholesale accidents, however, 
have a very different termination from Evrard’s. 
‘On the 10th of January 1862, the beam of the 
pumping-engine broke at the Hartley Colliery, 
in the Newcastle coal-field, and in falling through 
the shaft, killed five out of eight men who were 
being raised in the cage, the other three being 
miraculously saved. The mine was in full work, 
and all the 'men and boys, 199 in number, were 
underground. By the shock of the enormous cast- 
iron beam, weighing more than forty tons, striking 
the walls in its descent, the shaft was damaged in 
several places; the rubbish and broken timbers 
were accumulated at the depth of 138 yards from 
the surface, and an impenetrable vault closed the 
only mode of egress by means of which the captives 
could escape. Two hundred and four colliers, 
inclusive of the five just mentioned, and forty- 
three horses, met with their deaths by this 
accident. 

‘As the massive beam, pump-shears, and timber- 
ings had intercepted all communication between 
the interior of the mine and the outside world, and 
as the mine was furnished with ventilating furnaces 
in which a large quantity of fuel was burning, it 
appears that in the day succeeding the accident the 
victims died of suffocation. However, they did not 
experience the horrors of starvation, for a dead 
pony was found by the side of the miners. Some 
men, in a moment of extreme despair, tried to 
force an outlet ; timber had been cut and sawed ; 
and the rescuers had heard from outside these 
desperate attempts, which were, unfortunately, as 
brief as they were useless. The crowd of relatives 
and friends who stood around the pit-mouth, 
finding that the attempts at rescue were not carried 
on fast enough, in their opinion, threatened to 
undertake the duty themselves, and boldly de- 
manded the bodies which they were waiting for. 
But all this impatience was calmed ; and then the 
dead, brought up one by one, were solemnly 
buried. Was ever a longer or more mournful 
procession beheld in time of war or pestilence!’ 

After the Hartley accident, the English legisla- 
ture refused to listen to the representations of the 
colliery owners (though undoubtedly their case 
was hard, and in some instances the proposed 
enactment was even ruinous), but compelled every 
pit-owner to make two outlets to his mine. 

We have hitherto confined our observations to 
collieries ; but M. Simonin’s mighty volume em- 
braces every description of mining throughout the 
world. From it we learn how the richest and 
most valuable mines have in almost all instances 
been discovered by accident; often by ignorant 
persons, who knew not the value of their own 
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discovery ; and by children. To an Indian hunter 
is owed the knowledge of the chief American 
mines, and to a shepherd the silver mines of Peru. 
This latter leading his flocks to feed on the slopes 
of the Andes, lighted a fire to cook his meal, when 
a pebble heated b the flame attracted his attention 
by shining like silver. He found the stone massive 
and weighty, and finally carried it to the mint at 
Lima, where it was tested, and proved to be good 
ore. As the Spanish laws, with a view to encour- 
age mine-discovery, make it the property of the 
finder, this lucky shepherd became a millionaire. 

The Sacramento gold-fields were discovered b 
a Mormon labourer, who worked in a saw-mi 
Again in North Carolina, in 1799, a child picked 
up a yellow stone, of which his father, a rude settler, 
thought nothing, but because it weighed fifteen 
ipa used it as a door-fastener for his cabin, for 

e was so poor that the door had no latch. He 
shewed this stone to one of his few visitors, and he 
opined it to be a metal of some sort, after which 
verdict the owner used to exhibit it as a curious 
rock specimen. Three years afterwards, on going to 
the market of Lafayette, he took the thing to a 
goldsmith, and asked fifteen shillings for it, which 
was very willingly paid. It was in reality a 
nugeet worth L.875. Thus it took four years to 
find out that the yellow stones in the streams of 
California were gold. 

It is fair to state, however, that science has 
occasionally predicted where the precious metals 
have afterwards been found. Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, for instance, after a visit to the auriferous 
tracts of the Ural Mountains, was struck by 
their great similarity to some rock specimens 
from East Australia; and in his address to 
the Geographical Society in 1844, prophesied that 

ld would be found in the latter region. Led by 

is observations, one Smith, engaged in the iron- 
works at Berrima, searched for gold, and found it. 
He came to the governor of the colony with a 
nugget in his hand. ‘See what I have found, 
said he ; ‘ give me five hundred pounds, and I will 
shew you the place :’ which the governor declined 
todo. Again, Macgregor, a Scotch shepherd, used 
to sell grains and nuggets of gold to the gold- 
smiths of Sydney, but would never reveal whence 
he got them. 

It is not usual, however, for discoverers of the 
precious metals to be prudent ; they consider them- 
selves ‘lucky’ in this particular line, and will 
leave or sell a good ‘find, in hopes of finding a 
better. This is what the Spaniards call ‘the 
miners’ frenzy.’ Thus, the richest vein of silver in 
Chili was discovered by Godoy, a hunter in the 
Andes. Fatigued by the chase, he seated himself, 
on one occasion, under the shelter of a great rock, 
and was struck by the colour and brightness of a 
projecting _ He chipped the stone with a 

nife, and finding he could cut it (to use his own 
expression) like cheese, he took a specimen of it 
to Copiapo. It was found to be chloride of silver. 
He agreed to share the profits of his discovery with 
a rich man, who engaged to work the mine ; they 
came at once to masses of silver; but Godoy sold 
his interest in the matter for two thousand eight 
hundred pounds, and started to find more mines ; 
and having wandered about the Andes for some 
years, died, having met with no more ‘luck,’ and 
without a penny. 


Copiapo, in a crevice opened by some earthquake, 
an enormous block of silver ore, the cutting, trans- 
port, and fusion of which was so easy, that these 
ignorant men effected it without assistance ; and 
in less than two years, realised one hundred and 
forty thousand pounds. They squandered, how- 
ever, this enormous sum in gambling and dissipa- 
tion; and when their mine became suddenly 
exhausted, they had not even the wretched pittance 
left on which they had begun. 

The history of the discgverers of the famous 
Allison-Ranch in Nevada, California, is a more 
satisfactory one. Some poor Irishmen, workers in 
a neighbouring mine, were so fortunate as to hit 
upon it. They were so unlettered as not to be 
able to write their names, but they were excellent 
fellows. They first built a chapel, to thank God 
for his favours; then they erected handsome 
villas, and placed their workmen in exceptional 
sg wo and they went by turns every week to 

Francisco to spend their ingots of gold. They 
retain their simplicity, though with an income as 
—_ as that of many princes in Europe, but refuse 
to furnish any statement of their receipts. 

The success of Gould and Curry in their 
Nevada silver mine is even more astounding: they 
were so poor that they were at first obliged to 
barter two-thirds of their claim to a grocer for the 
necessaries of life, notwithstanding which they have 
realised enormous sums for their own portion. 
Including the product of 1857, the Gould and 
Curry Company have got fourteen millions of 
dollars out of their mine. 

The history of the Monte Catini Mine in 
Tuscany is very curious, M. Porte, its original 
owner, was half ruined by it, and sold it in 1837. 
Immediately afterwards, a block of massive ore 
was found that paid all expenses, and left four 
thousand pounds net profit. Then for fifteen 
years the mine produced forty thousand pounds 
a year, and still continues to yield largely. M. 
Porte, who had witnessed this heart-rending spec- 
tacle of the immediate success of others where 
he had laboured in vain for years, soon died of 
grief. His marble bust adorns the entrance of the 
principal gallery of Monte Catini, but his heirs are 


M. Simonin, who is, we suspect, a man of genius 
as well as of science, has left no stone unturned in 
the elucidation of his subject. He has even had 
a personal experience of the Spanish diviners, 
those who by a hazel wand tell you what precious 
metals lie beneath your feet ; but the experiment 
was not satisfactory. 

In the mines of the French Alps, a very curious 

roceeding is adopted, which was invented by a 
y, Madame Rey. She would explore the 
mountain, holding a piece of string, to which was 
attached a five-franc piece, a piece of lead, or a 
large copper coin, and pretended that this pen- 
yo ah vibrated on approaching the vicinity of a 
lode. She marked with stones the places where 
this happened, and then connected the point with 
an imaginary line, saying : ‘ That is the direction 
of the lode” M. Simonin does not attach much 
importance to this method—which, indeed, contra- 
dicts the law of physics, which asserts that bodies 
of the same nature mutually repel each other—but 
he allows that Madame Rey has really discovered 
hitherto unknown mines. 
We must here leave this interesting subject, 


Mi 
Two brothers, named Bolados, discovered near 
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which comprises no less of usefulness and romance. 
It was said of Macaulay’s History that it was 
as enthralling as a good novel ; but to our author 
may be well ascribed the credit of being the first 
man who ever made science as attractive as fiction. 


SNELGROVE’S MARRIAGE. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 


LisTENING to the grave and measured tones in 
which the judge delivered his charge to the grand- 
jury, watching his wise face and impressive manner 
the while, you would have thought he really 
believed all & said. Histrionic ability abounds in 
British courts of law. He informed the jury that 
they were now required, by the legislature of their 
country, to disch certain of the gravest duties 
which could devolve upon the citizens of any 
state. No mean trust was now in their hands—no 
ight responsibility rested upon their shoulders. 
They were called upon to aid in the vindication of 
the majesty of the law—to perform functions of 
vast historical interest, of which experience had 
proved the worth, and which time had, so to 
speak, invested with a kind of sanctity. He did 
not doubt, however, that with the intelligence he 
could perceive they possessed, and with the dili- 
gence he was convinced they would exercise, they 
would achieve the task intrusted to them com- 
pletely to the satisfaction of their grateful country- 
men. They would carefully examine the bills 
that would be submitted to them, and pronounce 
upon them, in accordance with the terms of their 
oaths. They would sift and scrutinise the evidence, 
and find that the bills were true, or ignore them, 
as the circumstances of each case might lead them 
in their discretion to determine; and so on. It 
sounded like wisdom. Perhaps the judge himself 
thought it so. Time, pa had taken the edge 
off his appreciative skill in such respect—for he 
was an octogenarian. He was a gifted elocutionist, 
however. He could have made speeches in his 
sleep—perfect in manner, beautifully rounded as 
to paragraphs, if perhaps a little inane in regard 
to matter. He dozed much on the bench ; he was 
in a comatose state when he tried half the causes 
that came before him. Still, he was admitted on 
all hands to be an admirable judge—albeit it was 
also conceded that he was certainly in his dotage. 
If the judge played his part well—elevating 
farce to the dignity of poetic tragedy—Mr Snel- 
ars small share in the performance was executed 
ut indifferently. He was listless, sullen, abstracted. 
who 


Indeed, he resembled rather a supernume 
had doubts about his salary being paid, than a 


recognised member of a theatrical company, acti 
with an eye to distinction and professional gy 

For Mr Snelgrove’s thoughts were pre-occupied. 
He was thinking about himself—his wife—his 
quarrel with her. He was brooding over the past 
—looking gloomily towards the future ; wondering 
how it would end; and deciding that, upon the 
—_ he had, so to speak, made rather a mess of 

ife. 

No very active duties were required of him, 
however—he was only one of a chorus. He sat 
with pen, ink, and writing-paper before him, and 
acquiesced in all the suneetiiions of his colleagues, 
He was prepared to find any number of people 
guilty of any kind of crimes, without a glance at 


depositions, or the faintest examination of the wit- 
nesses. ‘It’s a bad world, he seemed to argue, 
‘and the more people we can send to prison the 


better.’ 

Fortunately, the foreman of the jury was well 
up in the business, as actors say. Hie had played 
the part on previous occasions, liked it, and had 
won some applause in it. He dealt with the 
matters coming before him with much brisk 
decision, and saved his fellow-jurymen much 
trouble. For one or two of them would have 
taken a sort of conscientious view of their situa- 
tion as grand-jurymen. Carried away by the 
eloquence of the judge, they had positively n 
to believe that their services were of a critical kind. 

‘Stop,’ said the foreman at length ; ‘we’re going 
too fast. We’ve found all these to be true bills ; 
we must now ignore one.’ 

‘Why?’ some one asked—a very young man, 
whose appearance bespoke little intellectual endow- 
ment. 

‘A d-jury always ignores at least one Dill,’ 
said ‘What would be the 
good of it if it fownd every bill?’ This was quite 
unanswerable. - 

The bill before them happened to be one relating 
to a very atrocious case of wife-beating. 

‘Throw it out, said Mr Snelgrove, for the first 
time taking any active part in the proceedings. ‘I 
daresay his wife deserved all she got.’ 

The ground stated was hardly sufficient to justify 
the ignoring of the bill. Still, it was ignored— 
much, as appeared ultimately, to the surprise of 
pe wife-beater, and really to the joy of the beaten 
wife. 

By-and-by, the judge was complimenting the 
grand-jury upon the sagacity and discrimination 
they had evinced in the deena of their duties. 

Mr Snelgrove’s duties were over. With his 
brother jurors he was now at liberty to pursue his 
ordinary avocations, Still, a custom prevailed of 
rewarding the grand-jury for their labours. The 
reward was not of a very precious kind. But they 
were, it a , privileged to inspect a model 
prison established in connection with the criminal 
court, in whose proceedings they had taken a small 
share. Many of, the jurors declined to avail them- 
selves of this advantage—some, indeed, scoffed at 
it openly. They had had enough of the law and 
its process for one while, and were glad —— to 
turn their backs upon it, and to hurry elsewhere. 
Still, so much time was felt to have been wasted, 
that a little more or less couldn’t really matter. 
The hours of business were over; the day was 
practically gone. 

‘Why not see the prison?’ Mr Snelgrove and 
certain of his colleagues asked themselves, ‘It’s 
all in one day’s work. We shan’t, perhaps, have 
another opportunity ; and, no doubt, a prison 
must be a curious kind of place. Suppose we go ?’ 

‘Go, by all means,’ said the foreman, addressing 
himself to Mr Snelgrove. He had taken quite a 
fancy to Mr Snelgrove, since that gentleman had 
so promptly asserted himself, and proposed the 
ignoring of the bill against the wife-beater. The 
foreman regarded Mr Snelgrove as one of the most 
promising grand-jurymen he had ever met with ; 
and his experience in that regard was considerable. 
‘Go, by all means; you’ll find it a 
interesting. It’s too late to do anything; L’ 
come with you, if you like.’ 
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So some half-dozen jurymen, including the fore- 
man and Mr Snelgrove, visited the model prison. 
They were most cordially received by the governor 
or his representative. 

They were much im of course, with the 
massiveness of the building; with the vast amount 
of stone and iron that had been employed in its 
constra@tion. Mr Snelgrove had rarely seen an 
edifice of such strength and solidity. It reminded 
him of a representation of a fortress he had once 
found at the theatre ; probably during a perform- 
ance of King John, or some such play. They 


traversed various qe» and corridors; they | become 


were conducted up and down, here and there. 
They found all the arrangements admirable ; they 
were greatly struck with the perfect discipline and 
organisation of the establishment. They were led 
into the kitchen, and surveyed the method of 
preparing the food of the prisoners—it was sur- 

rising. They even tasted the soup—it was 
Beellent ; no one could possibly desire better 
for his own table, they declared. The foreman 
constituted himself a sort of supplementary show- 
man of the institution. For Mr Snelgrove’s edifi- 
cation, he enriched the information supplied by 
the governor with many valuable observations of 
his own. He had frequently visited the prison— 
always as a grand-juryman, it was understood— 
took much pride and interest in it; and was 
anxious that it should be seen to the best advan- 
tage, and that it should be explored down to its 
most curious iculars. 

‘Wonderful! isn’t it?’ he said. ‘Perfect, I call 
it; and clean! why, you might eat off the floor. 
Everything possible is done for the prisoners’ com- 
fort ; the treatment is in every respect admirable. 
The system is beyond improvement. The pitch 
they carry these things to now-a-days! Such a 
contrast to the old practice! Why, a few years 
back, if you’ll believe me, the prisoners 
scarcely enough to eat—shocking! We’re now 
going to inspect one or two of the cells.’ 

It is to be noted that institutions for the criminal 
or the unfortunate classes are endowed with a sort 
of museum characteristic. They invariably pos- 
sess specimens upon which they especially pride 
themselves—choice curiosities, which are expected 
greatly to amaze the visitor, and to afford him 
even pleasure—of a peculiar sort. The love of 
contrast is rooted in our nature; its power over us 
is as undeniable as it is enduring. ‘Look at this 
picture—all black; now, turn to this—all white : 
is it not rising?’ So runs the argument; a 
mere trick, if you will; yet it never fails in its 
effect upon a mixed audience. The absurd old 
superstition about the jewel in the toad’s head 
owed its vitality, surely, to its broad appeal to the 
popular passion for contrast. It was a delight to 
many to think of the precious gem in connection 
with the odious reptile; they found it very hard 
to surrender the preposterous fiction. It supplied 
in a convenient form that — ‘such-is-life’ sort 
of moral, which is so valued by the community— 
possibly because it taxes their intelligence so 
slightly. Any dolt can preach a sermon upon such 
a text; and we are all much fonder of preaching 
than we are of listening to preachers. 

So, in the establishments we are considering, 
there is always to be discovered an inmate whose 
position excites mingled surprise and sentiment of 
this nature. ‘That he should be here!’ is the 


exclamation; ‘think of his past !—consider his 
present ! - Is not the <a startling?’ And 
then, of course, if your fancy is fecund, or your 
moralising fit is strongly on you, forthwith you 
may indulge in much choice conjecture as to 
the future of the person in view. Visit a jail,a 
refuge, acasual ward. ‘We had a senior wrangler 
here last week !’ is the impressive whisper in your 
ear. ‘The ups and downs of life! Surprising, 
isn’t it? Quite sur-prising !’ and so forth. 
Study of the matter enables one to classify in 
some ye the criminals and unfortunates who 
e typical curiosities of the institutions in 
which they find incarceration or shelter, as the case 
may be. e division must not be understood too 
arbitrarily ; but the visitor may rely, more or less, 
upon being introduced to, or permitted to inspect, 
firstly, the officer in the army, who has served with 
credit in a crack regiment, but has been brought 
low by pecuniary necessity developing into dis- 
honesty ; secondly, the country gentleman, who 
once owned rich landed possessions, and hunted 
the southern division of Blankshire, but whose 
profligate courses and proneness to drink have 
reduced him to the desperate plight in which you 
now find him (quenile, this specimen has been 
recently breaking stones in the road, or working as 
a day-labourer in the docks, or as a navvy on a 
railway, and his en is particularly squalid) ; 
and, thirdly, the clergyman or the university man 
who was once deemed of singular credit to his 
college, whom some strange warp in his moral 
nature has rendered peculiarly amenable to the 
censure of his country’s criminal tribunals. Of 
these specimens, the first and third are perhaps the 
most common. 
Mr Snelgrove, in his tour through the model 
prison, was introduced to various examples which 
could fairly be distributed among these classes, it 


had | being recognised that their boundaries are of an 


elastic kind. To be sure, the country gentleman 
was not represented on the occasion, but the others 
were there in great force. 

‘Shocking! isn’t it ?’? commented Mr Snelgrove’s 
friend, the foreman. ‘Cavalry officer—man of 
good family—distinguished himself in the Crimea, 

understand—come to this! Two years! Inge- 
nious fraud upon brother-officer. The thing 
reduced to a system. Nothing to be said for him. 
Really a bad case, you know. And yet, gentle- 
manly-looking man, eh ?—would be an ornament 
to any drawing-room, certainly. You can see his 
military training; even the prison dress can’t hide 
that, you know. Sad—very sad.—Ah! and this is 
a very curious case—came before the grand jury 
only last session. I remember going very carefully 
through the depositions ; but the thing was as clear 
as the sun at noonday. There was nothing to be 
said for the prisoner: we could do nothing but 
bring in a true bill ; and the common-jury, I under- 
oa, found him guilty without even turning 
round in their box—nem. con. you know—and yet, 
you wouldn’t believe it, to look at him. And there 
seemed to be no apparent motive—sort of morbid 
love of imposition. No other way of accounting 
for it. College man—well brought up—took high 
honours, I believe—yet was possessed with an 
omg own | fancy for pretending to be a clergy- 
man. Preached, i understand, in various places, 
and was found admirable in the pulpit—man of 
first-rate abilities—imposed upon a great number 
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‘of country rectors. Had the gift, you understand ; 
but ve ordained. No more a m, really, 
than you or me, Curious, isn’t it? But he got 
passing false cheques at last—wonderful num 

of ~- against him—took in country tradesmen 
of all kinds. Nothing for it but to convict him at 
last. A e of that sort must come to an end 
sooner or later, you know.’ 

‘He was tried last session ?” 

‘Only last session. Name of Grove—but he had 
many an alias. I remember the case particularly, 
because my wife’s sister's husband has a cousin 
named Grove ; no relation, of course. One of the 
most curious cases I ever remember. All he got 
was a few fees from country rectors for acting 
temporarily as curate. Never staid long in one 
place; was too cunning for that. It all came out 
in the course of the trial, although the real charge 
against him was something quite different—as I 
said, passing fictitious cheques. They wanted to 

rove him mad; but that was no use, not a bit. 
Ko more mad than you or I. Yet, strange thing, 
wasn’t it? A man of his position and abilities— 
first-rate scholar, I understand—to sink so low. 
You wouldn’t believe it, to look at him. Most 
gentlemanly-looking man ; perfect address, attrac- 
tive manners. So it ap in evidence,’ 

The prisoner was and slight, with a droop- 
ing narrow-chested figure. He had dry, wiry, tow- 
coloured hair, very pink eyelids, ferret eyes, 
and a singularly long chin. His ai ce alto- 

ther was certainly remarkable. He seemed per- 
fectly at ease—but little distressed by his situation ; 
and took little notice of his visitors. He stood up, 
however, and saluted respectfully the governor and 
the he brought with him into the cell. 

‘That’s all, I think,’ said the foreman presently. 
‘We've seen all the lions, and done the thing very 
thoroughly. Queer place a prison, isn’t it? Won- 
derful, though, the discipline, and the whole system 
of management. Like clock-work,eh? Shocking 
thing human depravity. Couldn’t get on without 
prisons and punishments ; could we /—Why, bless 
my soul, how pale you look!’ Mr Snelgrove's face 
was inly very white. ‘I see howit is. You 
miss your lunch. I ought to have thought of it, 
but fone touch lunch myself. A good break- 
fast, and I can always hold on until dinner. But 
I daresa _ feel the want of it. Do now, there’s 
a good fellow, go and get a glass of sherry and a 
biscuit. There’s a very well-conducted house close 
by. I must be off, for I’ve a train to catch. Take 
care of yourself. The whole thing’s been so new to 

ou—the court, and the prison, and that—it’s a 
ittle upset you. I’m an old hand at it. Yow’ll 
come to be, in time, for the sheriff doesn’t leave 
one long in peace. We shall meet again in the 
jury-box some of these days, I don’t doubt. God 
bless you!’ And the foreman departed. 


CHAPTER V. 

Mr Snelgrove stood alone for a few minutes 
outside the prison, in doubt as to whither he 
should bend his steps. He removed his hat, and 
dabbed his moist forehead with his handkerchief. 
His hand trembled very much as he performed 
this simple operation; indeed, he found his whole 
frame curiously agitated. His strength seemed 
suddenly to have deserted him, while he felt his 
heart ing with a painful turbulence. He 
entered a neighbouring tavern—it was the ‘ well- 


conducted’ house his. friend the foreman had 
alluded to—and fortified himself with a 
dose of brandy-and-water. He tried to eat a 
biscuit, but he was unable to accomplish that ; 
his mouth was too ed for that somewhat arid 
article of food ; and his appetite had failed him. 
He perceived that by the public-house clock it 
was not so late as he fancied it yys0 he 
abruptly hailed a cab, and was driven into the 
City. He did not proceed to his office, however, 
but stopped in the neighbourhood of the Mansion- 
house, at the door of an old-fashioned coffee-house, 
It was a dark, close, somewhat shabby resort, yet 
was deemed cosy by many who find some 
enjoyable in want of daylight and absence of 


kept files of several newspaj Its customers 
had the th 
matter that was placed before him. en he 


had been for some little time intensely occupied 
thus, when a sudden touch on the shoulder made 
him start in a curiously alarmed way. It was 
ge his nerves were in a very unstrung condition. 

e could with difficulty repress a scream. ; 

‘Hollo, Snelgrove, who’d have thought of seeing 

e inquirer was a corpulent, ntle- 
who ha been sitting a nob 

i int of port’ in an adjoining box. The 
en fe divided into separate stalls, each parti- 
tion being surmounted with green curtains, so that 
the general effect was as of a city chancel crowded 
with churchwardens’ pews. 

‘Mr Goodenough !’ exclaimed Mr Snelgrove, in 
a kind of gasp. 

‘To be sure.—How are you? You hardly look 
yourself,’ 

He was very bright as to colour, was Mr Good- 
enough—his countenance was as a bouquet of 
scarlet and white geraniums. It was either the 
intense redness of his cheeks that made his hair 
seem so particularly white, or else it was the 
whiteness of his hair that heightened by contrast 
the glow of his face. Then he wore round his 
neck a capacious very stiff white cravat. If you 
object to the floral comparison, please think of a 
carbuncle set in a silver rim, and you’ll have a 
notion of Mr Goodenough’s striking lustre and 
flush of aspect. He was, it should be stated, a 
solicitor, occupying premises in the neighbour- 
hood of the coffee-house. 

‘I’m not very well—dead-tired—that’s the fact,” 
said Mr Snelgrove ; and then, as though moved by 
a sudden impulse, he related to his companion his 
adventures at Clerkenwell. 

‘Grand-jury, eh? Great nuisance, of course, to 

t the law. It’s very well to 
abolishing ing the grand-jury system. How could we 
get on without it? that’s what I want to know. 
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air. It was chiefly remarkable for the fact that it : ; 
set | at copies | 
paper for some months back. He merely looked q 
at the Law Reports, generally printed on page 9 
of the great journal, however ; and particularly, 
it was to be observed, he perused the reports of { 
cases tried at the Clerkenwell Sessions House. He q 
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Prisoners must be found guilty, and punished, I 
suppose. I hate to hear people talk in that random 
way. Why, they’ll be wanting to abolish the 
Lord Chancellor next ; and then, where would be 
the glory of Old England, I should like to know!’ 

It occurred to Mr Snelgrove that somehow his 
native country might possibly exist, even if 
acy of the services of the exalted functionary 
referred to by Mr Goodenough. He did not give 
expression to this notion, however. Indeed, he 
was, as it seemed, too much occupied with his 
narrative to diverge into a discussion upon topics 
apart from it. 

He told of his visit to the model prison, and 
mentioned, with some minuteness, the captives he 
had there inspected. In regard to the pseudo- 
clergyman prisoner, his interest seemed much 
stirred. Finally, he submitted, with a sort of 
sickly inquietude and hesitation to his friend, 
whether, as one learned in the law, he thought that 
any marriage—say, to put a case—performed by 
this man, supposing, in his assumed character of a 
ininister, that he had ever been guilty of such a 
deed—and it was understood that he had under- 
taken the duties of a curate in more than one 
parish, and therefore the case might easily have 
occurred—would, now, such a marriage hold good, 
in point of fact, and be binding upon the parties ? 

‘Why should it?’ demanded Mr Goodenough. 
‘The scoundrel wasn’t ordained.’ 

‘But, you see,’ said Mr Snelgrove timorously, 
‘the ceremony would be performed in a church.’ 

‘What does that matter? It’s the parson 
marries, not the church. Would a marriage by 
a beadle, or a verger, or a pew-opener, be an 
good, let them read the service in what chure 
they pleased? No; not if they read it in St 
Paul’s or Westminster Abbey, it wouldn’t. It’s 
monstrous to suppose it. And the thing’s been 
decided before now, though I can’t give you, off- 
hand, the exact reference to the case. I could find 
it with a little trouble, though, if it were worth 
while. Such a marriage would be null and void ; 
no question at all about it, 

‘And what remedies, now, would the parties 
have in such a case? You see it would come very 
hard upon them. They would be quite blameless 
in the matter.’ 

‘Of course, it would be hard upon them. It’s 
hard upon a man when a burglar breaks into his 
house, or when his pocket ’s picked. He’s not to 
blame, yet he suffers. The only thing the parties 
could do would be to get married over again as 
soon as possible, and to take care they made a 
good job of it the second time ; but it isn’t likely 
such a thing would happen twice to anybody,’ 

‘But one of them—the man, let us suppose 
—might ery off.’ 

‘He might, if he were villain enough; there 
would be nothing to prevent him, 

‘ And suppose children had been born 2’ 

‘It would make no difference, though it would 
be uncommon hard upon the poor things ; and no 
doubt an act of parliament might be obtained to set 
them right, and legitimise them. Parliament, you 
see, can do any mortal thing; and private acts, I 
know, have been obtained in such cases, though a 
— act, let me tell you, is an expensive affair. 

us hope the scoundrel didn’t do anything quite 
so bad as you’re supposing. I daresay he only 
preached and read prayers—something of that 


kind ; and to this day, the congregation don’t know 
that he hadn’t got what you may call the “ hall- 
mark,” upon him. “Electro” is so very like the 
genuine metal now-a-days.—Good-night. I must 
be off, or I shall miss my ‘bus; there’s one 
starts from the Flower-pot in five minutes, 
You’re never down Clapton-way, or I should 
be very glad to see you. Always at home in 
the evening. I didn’t know you took such an 
interest in legal matters. Wonderful thing law, 
isn’t it? You can’t dig for five minutes in that 
field without turning up something valuable—at 
least lawyers can’t. You’ve evidently a taste for 
it. I shouldn’t wonder, now, but they spoiled a 
very good solicitor when they made you a tea- 
broker.—Business pretty brisk? All well at 
Liverpool ?—That ’s well.—Good-night.’ 

And Mr Snelgrove was left alone. He studied 
his back numbers of the Times for a little while 
longer ; found what he was searching for, appar- 
ently ; made some entries in his pocket-book, and 
then he also quitted the coffee-house. 

He proceeded still farther into the City—to his 
office in Fenchurch Street, indeed. It was closed 
for the night. He rang the bell, and was of course 
—— and forthwith admitted by the house- 

eeper. 

e lighted the gas, and unlocked the iron safe. 
Within the safe was a drawer which he reserved 
for private papers not connected with his business 
affairs. He unlocked this drawer, and took from 
it a bundle of letters, written in a sprawling ill- 
formed hand. At the top of this packet was an 
oblong slip of blue paper neatly folded. 

This document he carefully examined. It was a 
certified copy of the registry of the marriage, at 
the parish church of Barbel-le-Minnows, 2 
Snelgrove, bachelor, and Eliza Hobbs, spinster, 
both of full age: George Snelgrove, the father of 
James, being described as a tea-broker, and Gideon 
Hobbs, the father of Elizabeth, being described as 
a labourer. The names of the witnesses were 
added, and it was shewn that the officiating clergy- 
man was one John Grove, M.A., who indeed certi- 
fied the correctness of the extract from the register. 

‘There can be no mistake,’ said Mr Snelgrove as 
he passed his hand across his wet forehead, his face 
ghastly white under the gaslight. ‘I knew the 
man at once; I was certain of it directly I set eyes 
upon him. He was not the kind of man one could 
fail to identify. It’s all quite clear. My marriage 
is null and void. liza is not my wife !’ 


A WINTER EVENING. 


To-pay Eve quits betimes a sullen sea, 

A sunset still more drear ; the chill sharp wind 
Huddles the sheep their wattled cotes behind, 

And strips the last leaf from the brave old tree 

That erstwhile held its own. On this wide lea 

Falls sudden gloom, which clouds the shepherd’s mind 
With coming storm ; and now dense snow-flakes blind 
The day and smother earth in cruel glee : 

Whiteness now grows apace.—Nature! farewell ! 
Sleep thy long spell-bound slumber! I will hie 

Me home with haste, and by the hearth will tell 
Alraschid’s nightly wand’rings to my boys, 

Or pensive start at Hector’s battle-cry : 

Most prize we now sweet Fancy’s simple joys. 
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